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— CORRECTIONS- - 

In packet #682, the Phillipind story op page 2, the 
third paragraph last sentence should be: 

According to government reports 22 million people 
voted out of an electorate of 27 million, with 90% 
expressing support of Marcos. 

In packet #682, ^Greece story on page 10, 1st paragraph, 
last sentence, should read: had been organized by 
siipporters of the former military junta 


SPAIN--CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4 

the Franco regime is the most serious threat to its 
power since it defeated the Spanish Republicans in the 
Civil War.. As one European newspaper put it, "every- 
where workers, peasants and intellectuals are split- 
ting open the old mask of Francoism. The Republic of 
1936 is raising its head. Spain is coming out of a 
long, dark night --30-- 

(Information for this story comes mostly from People's 
Translation Service, whose sources include Le Monde, 
Excelsior, a Mexican daily paper, and other German 
and Italian papers. Thanks also to the French daily. 
Liberation, and to the Belgian alternative paper, Pour. 

'FAIRCHILD BOX -- CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7 ' 

its upkeep and utilities. In return, Farichild was 
to pay for construction - $1.1 million over a 40 
year period. 

Fairchild' s payments however actually result in 
the Tribe losing money since the Tribe had to take 
put a loan for construction. Fairchild pays no sales 
income or. property taxes and the Tribe agreed not to 
assess any other taxes until 1988. 

In addition, although the lease is for 40 years, 
Fairchild has the option to withdraw at the end of 
any two year period. 

i During the bight years Fairchild has . n on the ! 
reservation, the Bureau of Indian Affairs (blA) has 
given Fairchild $4 ro$ 5 million according to a BIA 
official. This amount represents money authorized 
by Congress to subsidize the ''training of Indians 
leading to employment," allowing the BIA to pay one- 
half the minimum wage for every employee up to two . 
years training period. 

Despite the size of the subsidies collected by 
Fairchild, most of the jobs at the plant are assem- 
bly-line jobs requiring, little skill, but plenty of 
patience_. As one unemployed Fairchild worker said, 

"'My traTriiilg p'efiod rwas one year, but I knew my job 
in jusf-ona week. " 

END OF BOX 
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, FORD REPORTED TO FEAR INVESTIGATIONS OF CIA 
WILL UNCOVER AGENCY'S INVOLVEMENT IN ASSASSINATIONS 

LIBERATION News Service 

WASHINGTON (LNS)- -The' Central Intelligence A- 
gency (CIA) has been involved in at least three ' 
assinations o£ foreign political leaders, according 
to several news sources. While expressing its con- 
cern in private that an investigation will be launch- 
ed into the charges, the agency has yet to confirm or 
deny the allegations. 


ers, published in July, 1971, detailed U.S. in- 
volvement in the overthrow and assassination of 
Diem in South Vietnam. 

In a cable from then-U.S. Ambassador to South 
Vietnam, Henry Cabot Lodge, to then- Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk dated August 29, 1963 Lodge said, 
"We are launched on a course from which there is 
no repsectable turing back: the overthrow of the 
Diem government." Lodge added that "there is no 
possibility, in my view, that the war can be won 
under a Diem administration." 


CBS News reporter Daniel Schorr broke the story 
on February 28 when he revealed that President Ford 
had been informed of CIA assassination work in Dec- 
ember, 1974 when agency director William E. Colby , 
reported to Ford on CIA domestic activity. At that 
time Ford expressed fear that the investigation into i 
the CIA's domestic activity would uncover the agency's 

role in assassinated foreign politicians. 

According to Schorr, Ford said that if publicly 
disclosed, the details of the assassination efforts 
"would embarrass the Government and damage relations 
with at least one foreign country." 

Schorr said that "at least three" assassinations 
took place in the late 1950' s or early 1960's, adding 
that sources close to the White House say that Ford 
told close associates that he worries the CIA invest- 
igations will "go too far." ^ 

While the agency has officially kept quiet on 
the matter, several former CIA officials denied that 
the intelligence group had ever engaged in political 
assassinations, but indicated that suchractions were 

discussed. 

According to Associated Press, one former CIA 
official said of the assassination report, "Some of 
the eager beavers down the line talked about these 
things, but none was ever carried out." 

"I heard a lot of , loose talk" about killing Cas- 
tro said another former CIA mam. 

"This is dream department stuff," insisted a 
third ex-CIA official. ''TtecMs -no prdfit' in^^^ 

This official added, however, that the agency 
was aware of plans to assassinate President Ngo Dinh 
Diem of South Vuetnam in 1963 and that the agency' s 
position was, "Let's just stand back and see what 
happens." 

Names of the victims of the CIA assassinations 
were not given in the CBS report, but on March 6 the 
Washington Post followed up the story with an article 
quoting "a reliable source" as saying that plots were 
aimed at Fidel Castro in Cuba, Rafael Trujillo in the 
Dominican Republic and Patrice Lumumba in the Congo. 
Both Lumumba and Trujillo were murdered in 1961. 


According to the Pentagon Papers, on August 
31, 1963, a special meeting was called at the 
White House to discuss the Lodge cable. Some of 
those present at the meeting were Vice President 
Lyndon Johnson; Lt. General Marshall S. Carter, 
Deputy Director of the CIA; Richard Helms and 
William E. Colby [both later to head the agency]; 
and Edward R. Murrow, Director of the U.S. Infor- 
mation Agency who expressed worries of the "prob- 
lem of press condemnation." 

Diem was overthrown and murdered three months 
later, in November, 1963. 

" Murder Incorporated" 

Among other published reports charging CIA in- 
volvement in political assassination was a July, 

1973 Atlantic magazine article by former Lyndon 
Johnson aid Leo Janos. According to Janos, Johnson 
once said that after taking office in 1963 he dis- 
covered that "we had been operating a damned Mur- 
der Incorporated in the Caribbean." 

Janos elaborated, "A year or so before [John] 
Kennedy's death, a CIA-backed assassination team 
had been picked up in Havana. Johnson speculated 
that Dallas had been a retailiation for this thwar- 
ted attempt, although he couldn't prove it." 

A murky defense of CIA assassinations, already 
used by former agents and quite likely to be the 
agency's official position if pressed on the matter, 
is that the agency "knew" of assassinations, but 
never actually participated in them. 

It is fairly well known, fort-exampile, that the 
CIA sent many Cuban exiles back to Cuba during the 
early 1960's to take part in anti-Castro activit- 
ies. While the agency admits sending anti-Cubans 
back to the island, they deny that assassination of 
Castro was the goal of any of the missions. 

"The people who went into Cuba frankly never 
got close enough to Hayana to do anything like 
that," said one ex-CIA official. 

The Cuban government, however, reported sever- 
al times in the early 1960's that they had thwarted 
attempts to assassinate Castro and pointed the fin- 


While the agency again refused to comment pub- 
licly on these specific charges, it has acknowledged 
privately, according to the Washington Post, that as Sp 
assination activities in all three countries were 
"carried forward by people who were in close contact 
with CIA officers." 


ger at the CIA. 

In a 1971 article, columnist Jack Anderson 
reported that he had information that established 
that six CIA assassinationsteams had been sent into 
Cuba, the last in the spring of 1963. According 
to Anderson, the "teams" were recruited from Miami 


Charges of CIA involvement in political assass- 
ination have been common since the early and middle 
1960's, gainin g more credence when the Pentagon Pap- 
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Roselli could not be reached for comment, but 
his lawyer told the Washington Post, "Johnny won’t 
talk to you about Cuba under any circumstances. He 
won't even talk to me about it. His favorite guy 
is G. Gordon Liddy. Johnny says he knows how to 
keep his mouth shut." 

An ex-CIA agent pamed Bradley Ayers, who helped 
train agents in tropid survival, told the Washington 
Post, however, that he discovered by accident a 
team o£ marksmen being trained in the Miami area in 
early 1963. According to Ayers the marksmen team 
"was to have the role of conducting an assassination 
effort against Castro." He described Roselli as 
the CIA's "case officer" for the team. 

In his book, the "CIA and the Cult of Intelli- 
gence" ex-agent Victor Marchetti says "Assassina- 
tion of Castro seemed to have been a recurrent idea 
in the CIA during these years [the early I960' s]. 

E. Howard Hunt claims to have recommended it before 
the Bay of Pigs, only to be turned down. " 

Another report of CIA attempts to assassinate 
Castro is found in the book, "Inside the Company: 

A CIA Diary," by ex-agent Philip Agee who was a CIA 
operative in Latin America for nearly ten years. 

Agee says he trained an agent named Luis Toroella to 
penetrate Cuba from Quito, Ecuador in 1961. Agee says 
he did not know Toroella' s mission since the CIA's 
Miami station was going to direct the agent by radio. 

The agent and his colleagues worse arrested and 
wire services reported that the Cuban government had 
announced that they had confessed. i 

"I hadn't known that they were planning to ass- 
assinate Castro," writes Agee, "but the press reports 
reveal a detailed plan using bazookas in an ambush 
near the Havana sports complex." 

Agee also gives information about the assassina- 
tion of Trujilio. He says that the plot was described 
to him in 1965--four years after the murder-eby Ned 
P. Holman, wwho was then CIA station chief in Uruguay 
and was on the Caribbean desk at the time Trujillo 
was killed. ' 

In 1965 intenial dissent had come to a head in 
the Dominican Republic and the U.S. finally 
Marines to "protect American lives and restore or- 
der." Speakipg of the conflict on the island in 1965 
Agee wrote, "Holman says it all goes back to the a- 
gency's assassination of Trujillo. 

■ I 

"He was chief of thetCaribbean bfanch in head- 
quarters at the time and was deeply involved in plan- 
ning the assassination, which was done by Cuban exiles 
from Miami using weapons we sent through the diplo- 
matic pouch," said Agee. 

"The weapons were passed to the assassins through 
a U.S. citizen who was an agent of the Santo Domingo 
station and owner of a supermarket," continues Agee. 
"He had to be evacuated, though, after the assassina-fe:'^ 
tion, because the investigation brought him uncjer sus- 
picion." ' ' 

Lumumba, the murdered premier of the newly inde- 
pendent Congo, died mysteriously in February, 1961. 

The government of the seccessionist Katanga Province 
openly opposed Lumumba and gave a cash reward to vil- 
lage tribesmen who they claimed killed him. 

I _ ' 
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In his book Victor Marchetti says, '!The a-' 
gency ftlsc became deeply involved in the chaotic 
struggle which broke opt in the Congo in the ear- 
ly 1960's. Clandestine' Service operators regular- 
ly bought and sold Congolese politicians, and the 
agency supplied money and arms to the supporters 
of Cyril Adoula and Joseph Mobutu. By 1964, the 
CIA had imported its own mercenaries into the Con- 
go, and the agency's B- 26 bombers, flown by Cuban 
exile pilots--many of whom were Bay of Pigs vet- 
erans--were carrying out regular missions against 
insurgent groups." 

Aecording to other reports, as late as 1967 
the CIA was still bombing pockets of resistance in 
the Congo. Mobutu, one of the benefactors of CIA 
aid, is still head of Zaire (formerly the Congo), 

Although these reports of CIA assassination 
work are specific to the early 1960's, there is no 
reason to believe they ended then. Both Ford and 
Colby admitted that the agency financed "de- stab- 
ilization" activities; in Chile while the Popular 
Unity government of Salvador Allende was in power. 
The government was overthrown and Allende murdered 
(though the military jdnta claimed he killed him- 
self) in September, 1973. 

While no one is denying the reports of CIA 
assassinations or of Gerald Ford's apparent fear 
that investigations into the agency will uncover 
too much dmrt, little is happening on a government 
level to push an inquiry into the matter. 

Senator Frank Church (D- Idaho) who along with 
John Tower (R-Texas) heads a Senate Committee in- 
vestigating the CIA, raised the question of CIA 
assassinations with Ford, According to Church, the 
President "indicated that when the time came, this 
would be a matter he would be willing to discuss 
with me and Senator Tower," Church said he was sat- 
isfied with Ford's assurance of cooperation. 

--30-- 

***************************************■>!********** 

COMPLAINT FILED ON BEHALF OF WAITRESS 
FIRED FOR HAVING HAIRY LEGS 

SOMERS, Conn. (LNS) — Judith Quist, a waitress 
fired for refusing to shave her legs, has filed a 
sex discrimination suit Charging that she has as 
much right to have hairy legs as men do. Quist was 
a part time worker at the Plaze Restaurant in Som- 
eps, Connecticut. 

"I think that women have a right to do with 
their body hair what they want," said Quist. "I 
remember a few years ago when men changed to beards 
and moustaches. I think women should be free to 
change too." 

Jerome Young, owner of the Plaza Restaurant, 
said he fired Quist after several patrons complain- 
ed about her unshaven legs. The 27 year old woman 
then filed her complaint with the Connecticut Com- 
mission on Human Rights and Opportunities. 

Quist said she phaved her legs since eighth 
grade, but fibe years ago got sick of it. It's silly 
to remove something from your skin just because men 
believe you look better for it," she explained. "May 
be once it's common, they'll get used to it," --30- 
March 8, 1975 more . ] ! i ] 
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"DAY OF STRUGGLE'-!; HITS SPAIN AS STRIKES 
AND PROTESTS SWEEP THE COUNTRY 

LIBERATION News Service 

MADRID, Spaln(mS)-JTen8 of thousands of work- 
ers, housewives, students and priests carried out 
a ’’Day of Struggle” February 20 throughout Spain. . 

At least five different demonstrations took place 
in Madrid alone where ninety people were arrested. 

Workers and students protested at government 
buildings in the Spanish capital until they were 
dispersed by police, who shot ar them with rubber 
bullets and attacked them with clubs. Tanks, and 
jeeps with water hoses drove through working class 
neighborhoods, and helicopters circled the city 
throughout : the day. 

All 72 markets in the city stood empty during 
the day as housewives participated in a 24-hour 
consumer goods boycott. 

More than 50,000 of the 85,000 students at 
the University of Madrid boycotted classes during 
the day and participated in protest actions. Po- 
lice entered the university campus to disperse a 
demonstration of 5000 students and professors. 

Universities in Madrid, Valladolid, Malaga, 
Sevilla, Salamanca, Valencia, Barcelona, Pamplona, 
San Sebastian, and Bilbao were closed or being 
boycotted by students. 

Six thousand miners walked off their jobs on 
the same day in the northeastern region of Astur- 
ias, joining 4000 miners already on strike there. 

In the Basque port of Bilbao, 10,000 workers 
in twenty factories joined in the protest actions 
by stopping production at their workplaces. While 
300 workers who have been on strike for two months 
demonstrated in downtown Bilbao, groups of students 
demonstrating in support of the striking workers 
were dispersed by police. 

The February 20 protests in Spain are but a 
continuation of tne massive wave of strikes and 
protests that has swept the country in the last 
few months. People of almost every section of the 
population and every area of the country have con- 
fronted the Franco government, demanding an end 
to the tight-fisted, repressive measures that have 
ruled Spain since the end of the Spanish Civil War 
in 1939. 

One important center of protest has been at 
Spain's largest industrial plant, the SEAT (Span- 
ish subsidiary of FIAT) autanobile factory in 
Barcelona where workers have stopped production 
off and on since last September. 

Last fall, SEAT workers presented a platform 
of eighteen demands to the company's management. 
They included a 40-hour work week, ten vacation 
days at Christmas, control of the work pace and 
productivity level, freedcm for unions and the: sup- 
pression of the work code provision that authorizes 
management "to discharge workers without appeal for 
any reason whatsoever. 

The slate of demands was organized and circu- 
lated throughout the factory by members of the 
clandestine Workers Commissions there, a powerful 
workers organization opposed to the legal govem- 


”For the first time, this platform received 
the approval of nearly 6000 who signed It,” said 
one Workers Commission member who was Interviewed 
by the French dally, Liberation. The company union, 
however, refused to recognize It as representative. 

”To show our protest,” said another Workers 
Commission member, ”we began to organize two-hour- 
long work stoppages during which we gathered In 
all shops of the plant for detailed discussion of 
the proposals.” The Workers Commission organizers 
said that by November, 21,000 of the 25,000 workers 
At' SEAT^ were behind their platform. 

The work stoppages lasted for three weeks until 
the company's management issued a 10-day lockout, 
preventing the workers from coming to their jobs and 
collecting their pay. 

After the lockout, through November and Decem- 
ber, workers in SEAT participated in a constant ser- 
ies of work slowdowns which quickly escalated to 
strikes. "At the start the strikes began in each 
shop independently of the others,” said one Workers 
Commission member in the Liberation interview. "After 
a few days, though, all the shops in the plant stopped 
at the same time. Maybe to have a sandwich, they 
would stop at ten in the morning and make it last to 
12 : 20 .” 

The SEAT strikes were not isolated occurences 
in $pain. In mid-December, 15,000 bank employees in 
Madrid went our on strike, demanding better working 
conditions. Workers occupied the central office of 
the Bank of Santader in Madrid but were dispersed 
by armed police. 

Strikes broke out in Barcelona at ten different 
banks, five insurance companies, and the Hispana- 
Olivetti and Lavis factories. Workers at the tiispana- 
Olivetti factory walked out on December 18, and man- 
agement retaliated with a five-day lockout. The 200 
workers were on strike at Lavis to win the reinstate- 
ment of 23 others who had been fired. 

By January the Basque province of Navarra was 
paralyzed by strikes. Seven thousand workers struck 
many companies in the region, most notably at the 
Navarra Potash mine, which employs 2000 miners. 

And in the Asturias region, in northeast Spain, 
hundreds of miners in the region's coal mines were 
on strike lo early January. 

WorKers at SEAT continued their protests into 
the New On the first day of work after Christmas 

vacations, workers caused a four-hour work stoppage. 
That day, workers from two early shifts stayed iiiside 
the factory into the night, holding meetings and dis- 
cussions. On January 4, workers did the same thing, 
occupying the factory throughout the night. 

"I'll always remember that day," said one Work- 
ers Commission member. "Our voices were so tired we 
had to collect money to buy megaphones. It's not 
easy to be heard in the middle of 20,000 people. 

"The factory was totally occupied. The police 
were stationed outside. The television cameras which 
management had installed inside the plant, followed 
our slightest movements. They announced that we had 
to leave the grounds by 2 o’clock but we stayed until 
6:30." 


ment-sanctioned company union. 


Workers struck SEAT again on January 7, and man- 
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agement retaliated with a seven-day lockout. Twenty- 
one thousand workers were denied their salaries. 

Also in Barcelona, 3000 workers at Hi spana- Olivetti 
continued the work slowdowns that began in late 
December. 

Protests Continue through January and February 

January saw the wave of protest continue 
throughout Spain. In Pamplona, the largest city 
in the Province of Navarra, over one hundred 
miners who had occupied an underground shaft of 
the Navarra Potash mine were forced to end their 
strike without their demands met. But 20,000 
workers in Pamplona carried out a general strike 
January 15 in support of the miners. 

Two people were killed by police in Bilbao in 
late January. An unidentified youth suspected by 
police of belonging to ETA (Basque Liberation 
Movement) was killed by the Guardia Civil, Spain's 
paramilitary force, whfn he and four others tried 
to enter a warehouse where, it is believed, explo- 
sives !Were stored. 

And the Guardia Civil shot and killed a man as \ 
he was distributing "subversive propaganda" in Bil- 
bao. The police charged that the man was found 
with illegal Communist Party propaganda that urged 
local workers to carry out work stoppages in soli- 
darity with the workers on strike in Navarra. 

Newspaper reports say 7000 Bilbao workers 
walked off their jobs in protest against the killing. 
At his funeral , opolice'’dis{)erSe(l 10,0007demonstrators 
as they headed for downtown Bilbao after the burial. 

SEAT reopened after the one week lockout in 
mid-January. Workers were searched before entering 
the plant, and groups of police called "Political- 
Social Brigades" were present in all production 
areas. The factory was surrounded by military 
police. 

In spite of police repression, many supported 
the SEAT workers during and after the walkout. 
Teachers from both secular and parochial schools 
in the neighborhoods where SEAT is located suspended 
classes to supporttthe strikers. "No work for 
the parents, no school for the children," declared 
the teachers. They announced that they would not 
reopen the schools until the workers obtained their 
demands . 

The Legal Neighborhood Associations in Barce- 
lona have started collecting money clandestinely 
to support the SEAT, Olivetti and other workers 
who were discharged or locked out. For the first 
time, the government ?uspended one neighborhood 
association for three months when police found that 
the association had opened a savings accOuntefor 
strikers and unemployed workers. 

Labor conflicts again escalated at the end 
of January. Twenty- six miners shut themselves up 
in a shaft of the Rio Tinto zinc mine near Barce- 
lona for 24 hours. And tl^ree SEAT workers were 
injured when a bomb exploded in their car. 

The Spanish textile industry was also hit. 

Twenty thousand workers from sixty mills in 
Catalonia province were oh strike in late January 
for a twenty p^r cent raise in salaries, an end to 

overtime work, and free union elections. 
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Spain was so weakened by protests that by early 
Februaryi 500 government officials had sent a 
letter to Franco, appealing for the establishment 
of a"democratic state" for the first time since 
the Spanish Civil War. The professors, government 
.economists, technicians and work inspectors demanded 
"union freedoms for government employees, the neut- 
ralization of priVated interest pressure groups 
and an end to executive power." 

Later, they were all threatened with summary 
dismissal if they did not retract their statement. 

Protesting the lay-off of 2500 workers, late in 
January 2200 workers of the Firestone Hispania plant 
in Bilbao demonstrated in the streets for several 
hours . 

And the governor of Pamplona fined nineteen 
priests a total of $66,000 for giving sermons in 
support of the miners who occupied Navarra Potash. 

On February 3, in response to a call by the 
Workers Commissions, 5000 workers walked off their 
jobs in the oil refineries of Asturia in northern 
Spain. The same day, a molotov cocktail was thrown 
into the offices of SEAT. 

By February 12, 3000 Firestone workers in 
Bilbao had occupied their factory. Police invaded 
the factory to force them to leave. 

Actors and musicians went on strike in Madrid 
February 6, paralyzing 65 theaters and show halls, 
as well as the television and radio stations. The 
6000 actors called for, among other demands, an 
end to government censorship. 

Other demonstrations and walkouts occurred' 
around Spain to express support for the Carabanchel 
10--a group of labor leaders in prison for their 
involvement in the Workers Commissions. Indicative 
of the growing strength of the labor movement 
and Spanish opposition, the government was forced 
to reduce their sentences February 11. 

Three Barcelona universities were shut down 
by general strikes. At the Autonomous University 
in Barcelona, a group of $tudents, professors and 
administration employees called for "political, 
economic and cultural self -management of the uni- 
versity, and an open admissions policy for students 
of all social classes, partiGularly the working 
class. This necessitates the immediate modification 
of the organization and structure of primary and 
secondary schools." 

At the Central University in Barcelona, 
students went into the streets carrying chairs, 
tables, and blackboards, declaring that they would 
"make the university serve the people." 

Strikes continued throughout February to 
coincide with the"Day of Struggle." In the southern 
city of Malaga, 5000 construction workers walked 
off their jobs to protest layoffs. Later that day, 

300 of the striking workers barricaded themselves 
in the Cathedral of Malaga. 

And the management of Firestone-Hispania 
retaliated to the strike there by firing 3,650 
of the strikers. 

! The wave of strikes and protests now confronting 

rCONTINUED ON THE INSIDE OF THE C0VER1 
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. MARTIN SOSTRE CONV'ICtTEC-^fiirnrHREE COUNTS OF ASSAULT 
IN LATEST TRIAL; 12 SUPPORTERS ARRESTED IN 
COURTRO^' 

PLATTSBURGH, N.Y. (LNS)— The latest trial of 
Black prisoner activist Martin Sostre ended on 
February 28 when an all-white jury handed down Its ver 
diet -- guilty of second degree assault against 
three prison guards. Sentencing Is scheduled for 
March 25 , and Sostre faces possible life Imprison- 
ment. 

immediately following the verdict, Sostre's 
supporters, who packed the courtroom, rose to 
their feet In protest. The judge ordered thB clear- 
ing of the courtroom and the arrest of twelve of 
the supporters, charging them with contempt of 
contempt of court. They Were sentenced to thirty 
days In prison. 

Sostre's conviction stems from an Incident 
that occurred last May. While being transported 
from Clinton prison to Buffalo for a hearing, Sostre 
was badly beaten by seven guards when he refijsed to 
submit to a rectal search -- a practice he has 
long protested while In prison . He was later In- 
dicted for the assault of three of thgse guards. 

Sostre has already served nearly eight years of 
a 30 t: 4l iyaar sentence he received In 1967. When 
riots erupted in Buffalo's poor Black comiiiuty that 
summer, Sostre's Afro-Aslan bookstore stayed open 
late at night, serving as a refuge for community 
residents from the tear gas and bullets of city 
police. 

Long singled out by police for his political 
activism, Sostre was soon arrested on fabricated 
charges of sale and possession of narcotics. In- 
citing a riot, resisting arrest, and arson. For 
lack of evidence, a grand jury dropped the arson 
and riot charges, and Sostre was tried and con- 
victed on the drug charges. He was sentenced to 
30 - 41 year in prison. 

In 1971 , Arto Wll 1 jams, the witness for the 
prosecution, admitted In an affidavit that he had 
cooperated with police to frame Sostre In return 
for receiving probation. However, a March, 1974 
appeal for a new trial based on W1 11 lams ' recan- 
tation was dented. Sostre is currently working 
on a new appeal . 

In his almost eight years In prison, Sostre 
has been active as a jallhouse lawyer, and has 
attempted to form a union of prison workers. He 
and prisoners connected with him have become tar- 
gets of extreme harassment and brutality by ■ 
prison officials. Sostre has spent many months 
in solitary conf Ineitent. 


The Martin Sostre Defense Committee asks that 
people attend the sentencing or write to Judge 
Edmund Port, U.S. District Court, Auburn, N.Y. 
(where Sostre is due to appear for yet another 
related case) . 

The Defense Committee also afeks supporters to 


Letters, of protest to Governor Hugh Carey would 
also hel p. 

The Defense Committee is also badly in need 
of funds. Contributions should be sent to Box 
832 , Plattsburgh, N.Y. (518) 563 - 521 3 . 

A mbvle about Martin SoStre — "Frame-upl The 
Imprisonment of Martin Sostre" — can be rented 
from the Pacific Film Collective, 58 Douglas St., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11231. 

' -30- . 
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(See graphics) . 

ARSONISTS DESTROY OFFICE OF BUGLE AMERICAN; MILWAUKEE' 
ALTERNATIVE PAPER TO KEEP WEEKLY SCHEDULES 

Ml LWAUKEE, Wi . (LNS) --Arsonists destroyed the 
office the Bugle American, an alternative weekly 
newspaper in Milwaukee^ on February 22 . The fire 
totally demolished the two-story frame house the 
hewspaper bought a year ago and which doubled as a 
home for two Bugle American staff members. 

The fire was started with an explosion at 2 a:.;m. 
while all six staff members and a 20 month old 
child slept. They escaped serious injury becaase 

(he explosloh:' woke them Up.* 

Staff member Bill Gregerson, who was nearly 
caught in the flames, said "a few moments after I 
got out the whole front of the biiii Id ing was on 
fire .and flames were shooting out the windows." 

An'!Brtpty"'fual eSn was found near the front of 
the building and the local fire chief believes 
fuel oil was splashed on the front of the house 
before it was on fire. It is not known who set 
the fire but one witness reports two people in a 
white Mustang drove away immediately after the fire 
was set. 

The newspaper, now over five years old, has 
run several local investigative stories on nursing 
homes, the Veterans' Administration hospital, the 
Mi Iwaukee Tact ical Police Unit and the local Nazi 
organization. 

Among the items destroyed in the blaze were the 
personal possessions of six staff members, in 
addition the the paper's typewriters, desks, files, 
composition equipment , logos , stationary and material 
the newspaper was gathering for a community resource 
handbook. 

Despite the loss, the Bugle American using 
donated office space and equipment, published the 
next issue only one day late. "Right now we're a 
crippled newspaper," the Bugle American said In ; . 
their latest Issue, "but we've received help from 
air kinds of people." 

The Bugle American staff says they will try 
to keep to a weekly scheduld despite the setback. 

The Bugle's temporary' address Is Box 2318, Mil- 
waukee, Wise., 53212 ; telephone (4l4) 374-2909. 

- 30 - 
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write to Benjamin Ward, Commissioner of Corrections, 
Albany, N.Y., demanding hlS personal assurance of 
Sostre's safety, if returned to Clinton Prison. 
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(Note to Editors: This is a short suiranary arti- 

cle about the week-^long UFW march on Galloo An 
extensive article about the march will appear in 
the next week.D 

THOUSANDS JOIN UFW MARCH AGAINST GALLO; 

MODESTO RALLY DEMANDS UNION ELECTIONS 

By Bob Barber 

MODESTO, California (Guardi an/LNS) — Between 
10,000 and 15,000 people marched throughothe 
streets of Modesto on March 1, culminating a week- 
long ’’march On Gallo” organized by the United Farm 
Workers union (UFW) in support of members striking 
against the E* 6c J. Gallo Winery. 

The massive demonstration brought together 
farm workers from around California and Arizona 
as well as UFW supporters from Los Angeles, the 
Bay Area and other urban centers to focus atten- 
tion on thelunion’s demandothat Gallo allow elec- 
tions among its field workers to determine whether 
they wish the UFW or the Teamsters to represent 
them. 

At a rally following the march, UFW presi- 
dent Cesar Chavez challenged Gallo to hold union 
elections, saying that the UFW would call off its 
strike and boycott if it lost. In the past, Gallo 
has said it would only accept elections if they 
were conducted under the National Labor Relations 
Act, but recently, company spokespeople have said 
that Gallo would agree to elections if the UFW 
and the Teamsters came to an agreement on proced- 
ures. 

The week-long march oneGalldnwashmade by 
two columns of farm workers and supporters, one 
marching 110 miles from San Francisco and the 
Other 99 miles up the San Joaquin Valley from 
Fresno. 

Every night along the route the groups of 
marchers were housed and fed by local residents 
sympathetic to the UFW struggle. Each evening 
these community people joinfed the marchers in 
rallies featuring music, theater and speeches of 
support. 

The Fresno march traveled through many of the 
same towns where in 1966 a group of farm workers 
marched 300 miles from Delano to Sacramento and 
brought national attention for the first time to 
the new union of farm workers being built in 
the San Joaquin Valley.’ 

Many of the people who marched up the valley 
in support of the strikers were on that first : ^ 
march and have been on strike themselves for near- 
ly two years against the grape and tree-fruit 
growers of the region. -.30- 

”It is the very nature of things that barbar- 
ism, which is but another name for feebleness and 
dependence, must yield before the firm tread of 
the white man, carrying forward, as he always will, 
the flag and institutions of civilization.” 

—Senator Abraham Howard, on the necessity 
of the Indian to ’’yield^^bfe¥ore of the 

whit%' I8'#7.- Quoted* 'in ?*Thb Lahg?iage of 

Oppr'esiibt^J^’ b^'H^ig^-Bosmajifitni ‘ 


DETROIT DEMONSTRATORS PROTEST ROCKEFELLER SPEECH 

DETROIT, Mich. (LNS)- -A crowd of demonstrators 
marched outside Cobo Hall in Detroit on February 26, 
protesting Nelson Rockefeller’s speech to the Society 
of Automotive Engineer^ ^ annual convention. As Rocke- 
feller spoke to the auto executives and engineers with- 
in, demonstrators chant ed”Free the Attica Brothers, J 
Jail Rockefeller" and "Fire Ford and Rocky - Hire the 
Unemployed!" 

The protesters, including Black, white, IChicano, 
young and older people, unemployed and trade unionists, 
were suddenly ordered by police to cross the street. 
While a group of police pushed demonstrators across 
the street, one protester was arrested. 

Meanwhile, Rockefeller addressed the convention 
within, stating that .the government has an obliga- 
tion to fix its planning so that private industry can 
help solve the nation’s problems." 

Rockefeller added a bit of history to his speech 
when he mentioned his grandfather, John D. Rockefeller. 
"Fortunately," Rockefeller said, offering the image of 
the self-made American, his grandfather got into "the 
kerosene business." He neglected, however, to mention 
his grandfather’s essential role against striking 
Colorado miners in the Ludlow Massacre of April 20, 
1914. 

Rockefeller also lauded Henry Ford I, whose hired 
guns had shot down Ford workers on March 6, 1932, 
marching on his Dearborn plant for jobs during the 
Great Depression. 

-30- 

(Thanks to the Daily World for this information). 

STUDY REPORTS MOST CANCER CAUSED BY ENVIRONMENTAL 
FACTORS 

WASHINGTON (LNS) --As many as 90 per cent of all 
human cancers are caused by environmental factors 
ranging from pesticides and industrial chemicals to 
food additives, report researchers from the National 
Cancer Institute (NCI), a government agency. 

One out of every four Americans contracts can- 
cer, the NCI said, and more than half of these peo- 
ple die of the disease. The death :rate due to can- 
cer has shown a drastic and steady increase ^.ince 
the turn of the century, the study notes. 

The NCI emphasized in its report, "no level of 
exposure to a chemical carcinogen (cancer causing 
substance) should be considered toxicologically in- 
significant." This refutes the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration's guidelines establishing "safe levels" 
for carcinogenic food additives such as preservatives 
BHA and BHT, and food colorings. 

-30- 

(Thanks to Environmental Action for this short). 

Any hot news? 

Luke warn news? 

Write or call Liberation News Service, 160 Claremont 
Ave., New York, N.Y. 10027. Phone (212) 749-2200. 
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(graphics OCCUPY ELECTRONICS PLANT; 

PROTEST LAYOFFS AND LEASING POLICY 

[Editor.^s note: The following is an edited 
version of a story by Tom Barry that appeared orig- 
inally in Seers Catalogue, an Albuquerque, N.M. al- 
ternative paper.] 

SHIPROCK, N.M. (LNS)— A group of Nava j Os, led 
by members, of the* Southwest Chapter of the American 
Indian Movement (AIM) ended their week-long occupation 
of the Fairchild Camera and Instrument Company plant 
on the Navajo reservation at Shiprock, New Mexico on 
March 3. 

The occupation was precipitated by the February 
21 layoff of 140 workers at Fairchild. Between 80 and 
90 per cent of the of the workers at the plant are 
Navajo women. 

"The occupation was successful, said John Trudell 
an AIM leader. "Fairchild can no longer openly and ' ‘ 

quietly exploit the Indian people. We have shown how 
Fairchild operates on the reservation, and Fairchild 
is just one of many corporations on the reservation 
that operate in the same way." 


Faif child is aided in its profit making by govern- 
ment subsidies and a lease with the Navajo Tribe for . 
the factory which gives it to Fairchild for minimal 
payment [see box ] 

Fairdhild' is ’.also noted for its low wages. One 
woman, who urged her eighteen-year-old son to join 
the occupation, said "I've worked for Fairchild 
for eight years now and I'm still only getting $85 
a week ... They give you raises every three months 
but it is only about three cents an hour. 

"I was there the day the people were laid off," 
the woman remembered. "There was no notice. They 
just herded the girls into the meeting room and told 
them gobdbye. They didn't even have time to think 
about it. It was so sudden. . .These people have been 
stomping on the people fdr a long time. The layoff 
isn't all that's wrong . ..Working at Fairchild is 
a’dedd end." 

Niftefy :percentc;of the workers at the Fairchild 
factory are Navajo women, while men are either su- 
pervisers or machinists. James Jollie, a Fairchild 
spokesman, admits that "Fairchild came here because 
of the availability of good female labor." 


The occupation ended after Larry Anderson negot- 
iated the dcdupiersV demands with Navajo Tribal ■ 
Chairman Peter MacDonald. They agredd on five points: 
MacDonald agreed not to prosecute those who had par- 
ticipated in the occupation ; to try to get the 140 
workers who were laid off reinstated in negotiations 
with Fairchild; and to efq.Tuat© the power plants on 
the reservation and possibly renegotiate their leases. 
He also promised to call for a General Accounting 
Office (GAO) audit of Fa:irchild's on-the-job training 
program and for a civil rights investigation into the 
firing of the 140 workers to see if their civil 
rights were violated. 

There was wide support for the factory occupa*:' 
tion on the reservation. Young, old, workers, former 
workers, and even some of the Navajo police indicated 
their support for the AIM actiop. On the morning af- 
ter the occupation began, 200 Navajos gathered out- 
side the factory to show suppoijt for the occupation. 

Gerry Wilson, a Navajo still ! employed at Fair- 
child, told some of his reasons for supporting the 
AIM occupation. "They say Equal Opportunity, but 
there are hardly any Navajo bosses there. Everybody 
up top is white... and safety conditions are bad, 

None of the machines are ever repaired or replaced. 
Fairchild has brought problems to Shiprock." 

At the height of the Vietnam war, Fairchild 
(one of the top 100 military contractors) employed 
1200 workers. For the last two years it has been 
laying off workers. The company says the layoffs are 
caused by a drop in the demand for the electronic 
components Fairchild produces .However Fairchild 
has opened a new plant in Indonesia, where accord- 
ing to company officials, the wage rate is 12<^ an 
hour. Fairchild, one of the 500 top U.S. corporations, 
already has plants in over 20 countries as well as 
four other states. 

"Right now (on the reservation) we have a col- 
onial situation," said Gerald Wilkinson, ahead of the 
Natfohal":indfan Y6uthoCounciloin«Albuauerque, who 
acted as a negotiatoj? during! the occupation. "Fair- 
child has a good deal at Shiprock. The reservation 
is comparable to a South American country where a 
company buys it's way in. a*nd gets huge profits. No * 
where else in the U.S. except on the reservation can 

they get this ki nd of profit." ' 
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And a BIA employment supervisor stated, "This 
type of assembly line bench-work is more suited to 
women. They can handle the routine and men can't 
, . . Personally I think women are better at this 
monotonous work than men are . . . No, I don't think 
that violates the equal opportunity code." 

Another issue; at the Shiprock plant is the 
safety conditions. "We have no safety or fire drills,' 
explained one Navajo woman worker. "And all the 
equipment is old and unsafe now." 

"Housing is another trouble. The girls have to 
live in the housing but it costs $100 or more. The 
houses are falling apart. The plaster Is caving in, 
the plumbing is stopped up and the rent is going up 
and nobody can afford it--especially those now out 
of work." 

The housing project in Shiprock was initiated 
by Fairchild to house the Navajos that came from all 
over the reservation to work at the plant. The rents 
on the houses Grange frOBi $119 to #204 a month. Ac- 
cording to AIM leader Lorenzo Le Valdo there! are 
half-inch cracks between the walls and roof and "the 
roofs have already blown off some." 

Fairchild is n't the only source of problems 
6n: the Navajo reservatioii, pointed out Larry Anderson, 
National Treasured AIM. The reservation also 
leases land to the Four Comers Power plant and other 
manufacturing enterprises. 


"For far too long the Indian people have been 
exploited," Anderson explained. "Corporations are 
coming in and using the Indian people for low wages. 
We took this action to stop the policies of Fairchild 
but we are also concerned about the problems of all 
Southwestern Indians- -poverty, pollution, racism." 


The recent Fairchild layoffs only highlight the 
problems of Shiprock and the Navajos, Anderson em- 
phasized. "It's an issue of economic development 
and who is controlling it--them or us." - 30 - 
WHAT'S IN IT FOR FAIRCHILD? 

When Fairchild signqd a lease with the Navajo 
Tribal Council in 1968 ideating plant on Indiar 

land, the Navajo Tribe agreed to build a plant to 
Fairchild's specifications and be responsible for 

|box continued on inside front cover] 
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(See graphics*) 

12,000 WATCH WOMEN’S COLLEGE BASKETBALL 
AT MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 

(Editor’s Note: The following is an article 

by Deborah Lamed ^ which has been slightly short- 
ened* It appeared in the pilot issue of Seven 
Days, a new alternative newsweekly available by 
writing to Seven Days, 353 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 10016.) 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Nearly 12,000 excited fans 
and an unknown nuiRber of skeptics watched women’s 
college basketball" on February 22 at Madison Square 
Garden. The contest between Queens Gollege of New 
York and Immaculata College of Pennsylvania was the 
first time in its 32-year history that the Garden 
had presented women’s basketball. 

The game, which Immaculata': won 65-61) was a: 
fast moving affair and a surprise to those who 
thought that women could only shoot underhanded. 

Women’s basketball hasn’t always been this 
good, in 1971 women’s basketball was switched from 
a six player game with two players forbidden from 
crossing the center line, to a five player roving 
game. This change and the addition of a 30 second 
clock increased the number of skilled players and 
created a faster game. 

’’When I began playing ball,” explained Queens 
coach Lucille Kyvallos, ”we were only allowed one 
dribble. Then they gave us two, then three. Fi- 
nally they couldn’t count any higher and they gave 
us unlimited dribbles.” 

It was good ball playing that resulted in an 
invitation to the Garden for the two teams. ”We 
didn’t invite Queens and Immaculata because of any 
principle abotit women’s athletics,” said Robert 
Franklin, Madison Square Garden Director of Athle- 
tics. ”It was good for business. We’d been watch- 
ing attendance at the Queens gym and we knew Queens 
could draw crowds.” 


(See graphics • )y , 

BLACK WOMAN COURT MARTIALED 
FOR FIGHTING DISCRIMINATION 

LANDS TUHL/ West Germany (LNS) —Babette Peyton, 
a black woman in the U.S. Army stationed in West 
Germany, faces a court martial for being absent 
from her base without leave. Peyton went ou 
AWOL after the army ordered her to submit to a 
psychiatric examination--a result of her complaint 
against job discrimination. 

Peyton’s problems in the Army started in 
August, 1973. After working for two weeks in the 
children’s psychiatry clinic, where she was also 
training as a social worker, she was ordered to 
fill in”temporarily” as a receptionist. Fifteen 
months later, however, she had still not been re- 
turned to her first job. 

In September, 1974, Peyton filed an official 
complaint after discovering a discrepancy in her 
first job evaluation. In one area, her work was 
rated ^’’superb,” but the computer rated section of 
the evaluation described her work as below average. 
Instead of considering her complaint^ however, the 
Army disciplined her for wearing her hair in cornrows. 

A month later, Peyton complained to the Equal 
Opportunity Office about the Army’s harassment. 

At^tthe meeting, an Army psychiatrist termed her a 
chronic schizophrenic, and Peyton was subsequently 
ordered to submit to psychiatric examination. When 
she requested an investigation, the commander-in- 
charge said shei would first have to comply with the 
order. 

Having exhausted legal channels , and familiar 
with psychiatric methods in the Army, Peyton decided 
to go AWOL. 

”I know that if you’re not crazy when you go 
there, (the psychiatric ward) ,” she explained, ’’you’re 
crazy when you get out.” 

•k k k 


Nevertheless, the women’s game at the Garden 
was scheduled as a preliminary contest before the 
main event, a men’s game between Fairfield and the 
University of Massachusetts. As Queens manager 
Elaine Felton complained, ”We are filling up the 
Garden, but they'’:re getting top billing.” 

To demonstrate this, a small contingent of 
Queens fans, carrying a placard that read ’’Support 
Women’s Sports--Walk Out when they do” led a small 
exodus following the women ’ s game. Others left 
also. By the time the men played, the stands 
were half empty. 

Coach Cathy Rush predicts that women won’t 
be on the bottom of a doubleheader next time. 

’’Next time we play the Garden, Fairfield and U-Mass 
will play prelim and we’ll be the main event.” ^ 
kkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkk 

”I had reasoned it out in my mind ; there was ’ o... c 
one of two things I had a right to, liberty or death. 
If I could not have one, I would have the other, for 
no man should take me alive. I would fight for my 
liberty as long as my strength lasted, and when 
the time came for me to go, the Lord would let 
them take me. 

-—Harriet Tubman 


Fight Back, a GI organizing project, is 
helping to build support for Peyton’s trial and the 
right to fight sexism and racism in the military. 

For information about a petition asking that charges 
be dropped,/ or other ways to offer support, contact 
Fight Back, 69 Heidelberg, Ingr imstrasse 28, 

West Germany. — ^30— 

(Thanks to Fight Back for this inf oritiation) 

kkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkk 

DRAFT RESISTER SENTENCED TO 3 YEARS 

AUSTIN, Texas (LNS) — Draft resister Vernon 
Henry Obelgdner , Jr. , ah Austin resident who refused 
President Ford’s Clemency program, was sentenced to 
three years in prison on March 6 by US District Judge 
John H. Wood, Jr. 

The 32-year-old resister was convicted by a jury 
ofwo weeks earlier for failure to report for induction 
in 1969. He claimed conscientious objector status. 

Hlslattorhey^shdidi tbataObelgoherb preferred 
to take his chances in court rather than accept 
Ford’ s clemency program. 

-30- 

( Thanks to Win Magazine for this short.) 
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TOP RIGHT: graphic. TOP LEFT: The first women's 

CREDIT: TRIBUNE (Australia)/LNS basketball game presented at 

Madison Square Garden. Queens 
College played Iiranaculata in a 
65-61 point game. 

SEE STORY PAGE 8 ' 

CREDIT'. Cdry Herz/SEVEN DAYS/LNS 


MIDDLE LEFT; Babe tte Peyton, a Black 
woman in the army, faces court martial 
as a result of her attempts to fight 
job discrimination. 

SEE THE STORY ON PAGE 8 

BOTTOM RIGHT: Office of Bugle American, CREDIT; THE BLACK PANTHER/ LNS 

an alternative newspaper in Milwaukee, 

Wise®, firebombed on February 22, 1975, 

SEE STORY ON PAGE 5 
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BOTTOM LEFT; Mattin Sostre is 
convicted o^^4||ree counts of 
assault in latest tri^l. 

SEE STORY ON PACT! 5 
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